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THE HEGELIAN CONCEPTION OF THOUGHT. II. 

T F we come back now to the specific problem with which we are 
*■ engaged : Can the real world which is revealed to us by- 
thought be itself reduced to thought or knowledge ? we shall 
perhaps be able to use our terms more intelligently. As re- 
gards our own experience, at least, we can say without hesitation 
that it is not mere thought, and that thought, indeed, plays a 
subordinate part in it. Our life is one of doing and feeling even 
more than it is of thinking, and it is only for the sake of doing 
that we begin to think at all. Granting now the idealistic posi- 
tion, that the type of explanation for the world at large must 
come from our own conscious lives, what is the kind of experi- 
ence which we are best able to apply to the universe ? Is it that 
form of experience which we call thought ? Is it feeling ? Is it 
something different from both of these ? 

The case for feeling, as opposed to thought, I shall not attempt 
to argue at all, but shall reject it at once. For thought, how- 
ever, there is more to be said. If, indeed, as we have discovered, 
thinking is not the supreme principle of our own life, and if what 
we know psychologically as thought is subservient to another 
form of experience, a suspicion naturally arises as to whether 
a different order of precedence obtains in the universe at large. 
Nevertheless, as a device for unifying the world, the hypothesis 
of its thought existence has, it would seem, a certain obvious ad- 
vantage. If we are looking for a principle of unity for things, we 
naturally hit upon knowledge as that which promises the best 
results ; for knowledge seems to overcome the most serious ob- 
stacle in the way of unity, i. e., the time succession of events. 1 
In themselves things seem to spread out over an expanse which 
forbids any ' altogetherness,' since, at any point we may select, 
vastly the greater part of the universe is either in the past or in 
the future, and so non-existent. In knowledge alone do we ap- 

1 Green, Vol. I, p. 79. 
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parently escape from the paradoxes of time, and get the whole 
packed into one single moment, wherein all the parts exist to- 
gether side by side. 

But now we need to define ourselves a little more exactly. In 
saying that thought is the principle of reality, I do not suppose 
that any one would mean the process of thinking as it goes on 
inside our heads ; if the process of thinking is meant at all, it is 
rather in the larger sense of judgment, and is not opposed to 
judgments of perception, but approximates rather to the percep- 
tual type. However, it is not as a process at all, but as a content 
of thought merely, that the word is used by the thinkers whom 
we are now examining ; the process of thinking itself brings 
back the same time-succession which it is supposed we have over- 
come. But now is it possible to separate the content of thought 
from the process of thinking, as we must necessarily do if thought 
is to be timeless? I do not find any adequate recognition of 
this difficulty. Let us consider the matter, therefore, more in 
detail. 

If we take any act which we know empirically as an act of 
thinking, there are three elements which, directly or indirectly, 
this involves, and which must be kept carefully apart. There is, 
first, the act of thinking itself as an act of mine, and this we will 
set aside for the moment as not what the Hegelian has in mind. 
There is, again, the universe of reality which we think about, and 
which is reproduced in the content of my thinking. And there is, 
finally, the general idea, or concept, as one element in my think- 
ing, whose function in the judgment has already been briefly 
described. 

It makes a great deal of difference, however, when we speak of 
reality as thought, whether we intend to refer to the concrete 
world which we see when we open our eyes, and which we think 
of as a connected succession of events, or whether we mean to 
describe reality, after the type of the concept, as merely abstract, 
as constituted by mere relations. And the Hegelian is far from 
keeping these two very different conceptions distinct. I will grant 
that what he means, or wishes to mean, is what he calls the con- 
crete universal. The fact for which the concrete universal stands 
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is that the universe is an individual whole, within which all partic- 
ular facts enter as related parts. 1 Such parts are perfectly con- 
crete and definite, and each is itself and no other, and has its 
own relations differing from the relations of any other part ; they 
are universal only in the sense of being not isolated, but in con- 
nection with the whole, and have no resemblance to the abstract 
universals which we commonly, and, I think correctly, associate 
with the name of concepts. 2 Nevertheless, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that there is more than a mere carelessness of phraseology 
behind the ambiguity which thus results ; there is a distinct log- 
ical compulsion in the direction of the abstract conception of 
thought. For otherwise it seems to me impossible to separate 
thought from the act of thinking, and maintain its timelessness, in 
the sense which the Hegelian requires. We can, it may be granted, 
somehow think the concrete world process together in a single 
pulse of consciousness ; but we still have two things, our thought, 
and the world we think about, and anything we can say of the 
first does not necessarily apply to the second also. Even if our 
thought is a timeless whole, in which the entire universe is ideally 
present, we have not thereby disposed of the universe itself, which 
we expressly distinguish as, in its reality, not present in an in- 
divisible moment, but extended through a long expanse of time. 
Or, to take an example close at hand, I have an experience which 
extends through an appreciable duration, and which I afterwards 
think of as a single experience. It is, at best, only in my thought 
of it that it is present as a whole, but it is turning things quite 
upside down to say that it only is in my later thought that it is 
real, and that, as originally experienced, it has no reality. 

Our assertion, then, that reality is thought, means nothing at 
all unless it means, definitely, that the universe in its own ex- 
istence is precisely such a reality as my own experience in think- 
ing of the universe ; and the timelessness of thought, accordingly, 
stands or falls with the timelessness of my own thinking ex- 

*Cf. Watson, Jour. Spec. Phil., Vol. X, p. 30. 

2 1 think it is best to reserve the word ' concept ' for a certain function in the 
judging process, where it is always abstract and general. ' The universe ' may be 
used as a concept, but what I mean by the universe, as I think about it, is not a con- 
cept, but a reality. 
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perience. But in this sense a thought is not timeless ; it is a 
psychical event in my life, and, like every other psychical event, 
it contains a before and after. Psychologically that is its very 
nature ; to suppose that we can have a psychical event, whether 
it be a thought or anything else, which does not occupy time, is 
to suppose that we can get, in a time series, a timeless moment, 
and so that a number of timeless moments is somehow trans- 
formed into a temporal process. But, it may still be said, some- 
how or other thought must transcend time, or else it would be 
impossible to think things together. I have no wish to deny 
this ; I only contend that if we hold by the facts, we must say 
that it transcends time, not by abolishing it, and bringing every- 
thing together in one static moment, but by being a unity although 
temporal. We must recognize that thought is not the change- 
less fact which, for purposes of its own, it is accustomed to take 
its content as being, but that it is itself a process ; and that, ac- 
cordingly, the unity which we attribute to the universe must be a 
unity in process, not outside it. This, however, is a problem 
which will have to be postponed for the present ; it is enough to 
say that thought, taken as a fact of experience, is certainly not to 
be opposed to all other psychical facts, as the timeless to the 
temporal. 

Why, then, are we so ready to take thought as timeless ? The 
justification is twofold. In the first place, we do seem to be 
able to gather the whole wide universe into a single thought con- 
tent. The act by which we do this, I repeat, always, as a mat- 
ter of theory, occupies a definite time, for an absolute fixed point 
of time is unthinkable ; still, for all practical purposes, it may be 
taken as instantaneous. Of course, the process of acquiring fresh 
knowledge about anything takes an amount of time which is 
usually very appreciable ; but when by acts of judgment we have 
once brought the details of knowledge into a unity of some sort, 
we can afterwards assume this unity and hold it before the mind, 
can think it, in the sense of referring to it or meaning it, without 
going through the whole process of thinking by which originally 
it was arrived at. In this way we can think a complex object, a 
long series of events, even the universe as a whole, in what is 
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practically an instantaneous act. But if we look closely, we see 
at once that this is only possible, on the one hand, through the 
presence to the fact itself, however extended, of some sort of 
unity, and, on the other, through our power of abstracting this 
unity, and of meaning, through its general features, a whole from 
which the details have been eliminated. And if we suppose that 
all the complexity of relations which such a unity involves is 
itself ever actually present to any thought which it is possible to 
call momentary, it certainly would seem that we are mistaken. 
Really to think any concrete thing in its details, as opposed to 
simply meaning it as a whole, occupies a very appreciable length 
of time. There is, however, a more important consideration than 
this for our present purpose. If we take the conceptual ele- 
ment in the process of thinking, we have at last something which 
in a proper sense might be called timeless, not because it occu- 
pies no time in the conscious life, but because position in the time 
series is expressly abstracted from. The concept as such is a 
thing of relations pure and simple, quite apart from their concrete 
embodiment. The abstract animal has form and size and color 
in general, not any particular form or size or color which would 
give it a definite place in what we think of as the external world. 
We have seen that such a definite place in the world is not called 
for, indeed it is excluded by the function which the concept per- 
forms ; what is needed is no element of existence, but a tool, a 
general intellectual schema, which, by representing the end to- 
wards which we are working, shall keep it constantly before the 
mind, and guide us in the discovery of the real fact which we are 
looking for, whether this be wanted as a means to a practical 
end, or as a fact which is likely to throw light upon some purely 
intellectual problem. These relations, which are summed up in 
the concept, may be embodied in any number of concrete instances, 
each with its place in the time series which stands for real exis- 
tence ; but since we abstract from any place in particular, it is as 
a relation essentially timeless. A relation bases itself for thought 
upon the act of passing from one point to another, and these sub- 
stantial elements between which the relation holds in so far are 
real, are individual ; but since the same process may apply to a 
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similar case in any other part of the real time series, it is not lim- 
ited to any in particular. Of course these relations are real in so 
far as they actually hold in concrete situations, and they enable 
us to sum up certain general facts about reality, certain laws of 
its working, which are perfectly true of reality, and are indis- 
pensable as tools for our own intellectual life. But, as concepts, 
they are not real, apart of course from their existence as psy- 
chical facts ; they have no place in the actual world, but merely 
stand for the way in which our knowledge uses certain elements 
of this real world for its own private ends. 

I am far from saying that any one, even Green, is consistent 
in reducing the universe thus to a concatenation of abstract time- 
less concepts ; there is the other side always present, the world 
as a concrete thought content. I only contend that the two con- 
ceptions are seldom distinguished, and that it is clearly to the ab- 
stract view of thought that Green's position often seems to lead. It 
is only thus, I have tried to argue, that thought appears as timeless. 
It is, again, only by reference to the abstract concept that Green's 
treatment of sensation gets a sufficient explanation. The color 
of an object, as entering into a concept, is no irreducible residuum 
of existent fact ; such color is a mere relation — the relation to the 
visual organ. And we consequently substitute for the feeling of 
the sensation the fact that the sensation is capable of being felt. 
But from any other point of view, we still have the stubborn 
reality of feeling left confronting us. So, too, in dealing with 
conceptual existence, we can ignore the question as to whose 
thought it is we are concerned with. The fact that we are ab- 
stracting relations from their definite embodiments, carries the 
further consequence that we abstract also from the thinker. A 
relation, so to speak, is eternal, the same now and hereafter, here 
and there, in my thought and in yours. This reduction of con- 
crete reality to a conceptual abstraction I shall make no at- 
tempt to disprove in detail ; I shall assume that as soon as it is 
clearly stated, its untenability is evident. And, accordingly, in 
what follows I shall consider that I am justified in eliminating 
from the argument all considerations that point to it. 

From the standpoint which we have now reached, it is evident 
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that, in identifying reality with thought, thought cannot be used 
in any ordinary sense of the term — in any sense, i. e., which dis- 
tinguishes it from feeling or sensation. The sensational fact must 
enter into what we mean by thought as a component element. 
My own life, at least, which I can think about, and so get within 
the compass of thought, is clearly more than thought ; and so 
even if we deny the feeling element to the reality of the external 
world, we cannot make thought coextensive with the universe. 
We may, therefore, follow the more recent idealists, and sub- 
stitute experience for thought. But the mere word is no talis- 
man to unlock all metaphysical secrets, until it is denned. And 
now it begins to be more difficult to point out any actual form of 
experience which will exemplify all that we intend to cover. The 
process of perceptual judgment might seem to offer itself most 
obviously, but we have not as yet reached the point where we 
are ready to think of reality as a process. If, then, we hold to 
the notion of an unchanging existence, the shortest step is 
simply to retain all the characteristics which belong to a thought 
content, and add to these the further element of immediate sen- 
sational filling. Or, in other words, the nature of reality will 
resemble, on a large scale, what we get in the act of perception, 
at the moment when we recognize an object — a sensational ex- 
perience which is not, however, mere blind feeling, but a recog- 
nized and rational content. 

Such a conception avoids the difficulty which is involved in a 
denial of sensation, but in other respects it is open to the objec- 
tions which have already been urged. We still are dealing with 
an all-complete and unchanging reality, taken as summed up in a 
single moment. Such a timeless reality is something which our 
experience never is, and strictly, therefore, it is inconceivable. 
We can, indeed, perceive an object as a whole — this is a fact of 
which an explanation will, of course, be needed — but neither our 
perception, as a psychical event, nor the object itself in its own 
existence, is properly timeless, but occupies a certain duration ; 
we can get a timeless reality only by falling back again upon the 
pure concept. In assimilating thought to perceptual experience, 
we have, again, done nothing to meet the objection that thought, 
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and so perception, in so far as it either stands for thought as a 
whole, or forms an element in judgment, is only a secondary 
phase in what we know as experience. The mere recognition or 
knowledge of an object, whether in the medium of pure thinking, 
or in the medium of perception, is not ultimately an end in itself; 
we recognize it, in order in some way to use it. If we were to 
judge, however, from the statements of the Hegelian, we should 
conclude that man is essentially only an intellectual being. The 
element of feeling has its value merely as a test of intellectual 
truth. 1 It is, apparently, the simple reproduction in human ex- 
perience of an ultimate reality already existing, which constitutes 
our life and its ideal goal. Now, this not only is not true in our 
practical life, but it does not, when we examine it, justify itself 
as an ideal on the intellectual side. When the Hegelian has 
reached his final result of a great complex of relational existence, 
reproduced in the form of finite experience, an uneasy conscious- 
ness usually urges him to stave off the inevitable objection 
as to what can be the use of these minor copies of reality, if the 
universe is already in enjoyment of its full perfection, by the 
dignified reminder that it is not for us to ask why reality is thus 
and so, but thankfully to accept the facts. 2 Is this, however, 
really true ? Is not the Hegelian confusing the question Why ? 
with the question How ? That we are unable to say how reality 
is made (in distinction, of course, from the entirely different 
question, how reality works), I am quite ready to admit ; but 
can we, indeed, forbear to put the other question, Why ? Is it 
not the ultimate problem of philosophy to inquire into the mean- 
ing of facts, their relation, not to brute existence, but to ideals ? 
And if so important a fact as finite life is left standing merely as a 
fact, not only with no rational and ethical justification apparent, 
but seemingly in a positive way superfluous and useless, have we 
not the right, just for this reason, to object to the theory which 
brings us to such a pass ? Now, to my mind, the reducing of 
human life to mere gradations in falsehood, from which any ad- 

1 Green, Vol. II, pp. 189, 190. 

8 " If it is asked why the absolute reveals itself gradually in the finite, I should 
answer that the question/is absurd." Watson, Phil. Rev., Vol. IV, p. 368. 
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vance is only a lessening of the amount of error, without a corre- 
sponding positive gain, and in bringing which to a complete accord 
with truth, if, to suppose the impossible, such a result were ever 
to come about, we should merely have succeeded in duplicating, 
without any apparent reason, a fact already there complete — such 
a thing is, I say, essentially superfluous and without meaning. 

What, then, is the element in the ordinary form of the 
Hegelian argument which it still remains possible to accept ? 
There are, as is well known, two general types of interpretation 
now current of the Hegelian logic. One is that the dialectic 
represents a process in the human mind, made necessary, indeed, 
by the facts of reality, but standing for no real process in reality 
itself. If we start from the most general and indubitable datum 
possible — the fact that something is — we find that this comes 
short of the reality which we know ; and so by reason of its 
failure to meet this completer ideal, it continually clamors to be 
made more adequate, and we have no rest until, by passing from 
one partial category to another, the circle is at least filled out. 
The other interpretation, on the contrary, insists that this dialec- 
tical process is not simply a process by which we correct our 
original errors, but somehow belongs, as a process, to the nature 
of reality itself. In both cases we get our clue to the nature of 
reality by an analysis of reason as it reveals itself in us, 1 but in 
one instance we find this in the finished product of knowledge to 
which reason leads us, while in the other we look to the actual 
process of judging as a growth. It is the truth at the bottom of 
the former interpretation that I am now concerned with ; the lat- 
ter I cannot here consider. 

Now if we assume at the start that philosophy is no more than 
an analysis of knowledge, there is only one goal at which we can 
possibly arrive. Knowledge is not knowledge, except as it is a 
self-conscious unity, and consequently, any analysis of knowl- 
edge, assumed as equal to reality, will lead us to such a self- 
conscious unity, because that was what we took for granted at 
the beginning. If, however, we distinguish between reality and 
the knowledge of it, then we do not, on the face of it, as I have 

1 Watson, Phil. Rev., Vol. IV, p. 362. 
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tried to show, have to accept any such result. It does not ap- 
pear evident at once that a reality which can be known in a single 
unity of consciousness, must of necessity be such a unity of con- 
sciousness. Taking reality, then, as something distinct from our 
knowledge, though something which can be known by us, 
Hegelianism as a method is still in possession of an undoubted 
truth, but not of a truth which was revealed by any means to 
Hegel for the first time. If the world is in any sense a unity, 
and a unity which can be known, then of course its parts are inter- 
related, since knowledge without relations is impossible ; and 
when we try to take any part as self-sufficient, we shall find out our 
mistake by its refusal to be thus isolated from its surroundings 
and still remain intelligible. But if the dialectic really consists in 
this and nothing more, it represents the process which has been 
followed by all thought whatever about the world. Philosophy 
has always proceeded by taking some conception as a hypothesis, 
and trying to explain the world in terms of it ; and then when it 
discovered that facts were larger than its conception, it would re- 
ject this as a final explanation and try something more adequate. 
We may take Hegel's logic as an admirable attempt to sys- 
tematize the concepts which we use in explaining things, and 
show how each in turn, while it represents a real fact in the con- 
stitution of the world, and has in its proper place a legitimate 
use, is capable, in the light of a more adequate and inclusive 
conception, of revealing itself as only a partial statement of the 
truth which it involves, and one which needs a good deal of re- 
vision and interpretation. 

But now this in itself is only a logic, and not a metaphysic. 
The whole value of our system, as a complete philosophy, de- 
pends upon the final term, and whether this turns out as a mat- 
ter of fact to be a concept adequate to the nature of things ; it 
makes no difference, so far as the validity of the method is con- 
cerned, whether it is the concept of a unitary intelligence or 
not. Now Hegelianism does end with such a unitary self- 
consciousness ; but, as the argument is usually stated, is this self- 
consciousness the universe, conceived as taking in all existence ? 
I have already indicated my belief that logically it is not. Hegel- 
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ianism is the victim here of its own epistemological failings. By- 
ignoring the question of the relation between the infinite self and 
human lives, it practically leaves the latter out of its account ; 
and, so far as its real work is concerned, it has devoted itself to 
discovering the nature of existence from the side of the object, 
i. e., apart from finite minds. When such finite selves are called 
mere reproductions of the infinite life, it is clear that this world- 
consciousness is, for knowledge, practically complete in itself, and 
is not only not perfected by the addition of human lives, but is 
sadly confused thereby. The problems with which Green and 
his followers are concerned in their metaphysics, are simply the 
problems with which science deals — the manner of conceiving 
the external world. The same thing is true of Hegel in the 
Logic ; the concepts of the Logic are the concepts relating to 
the physical rather than to the social world. The nearest result, 
therefore (and it is a result which I accept), is this : that no ob- 
ject is ultimately conceivable except as it forms an element in a 
conscious experience ; and that, consequently, what we know as 
the external world of related objects is, in its final truth, such an 
objectively constituted experience, of which we get the type in 
our own lives, and that the categories which we apply to objects 
are only to be understood, in the last resort, and freed from inter- 
nal contradictions, by reference to this interpretation of what the 
nature and activities of things really consist in. 

Once more I wish to point out that the peculiar claims of 
Hegelianism, as a method, have now been left behind. We no 
longer have reality literally present and identified with experi- 
ence ; we are simply trying, as any philosophy must do, to hit 
upon some concept which will be large enough to find a place 
for all the facts. If, then, by considering only that portion of 
the universe which we know as material existence, we have been 
led to the conception of a unitary self, it is, as I have said, con- 
fusing, to say the least, to introduce into this suddenly a lot of 
copies of it in the shape of finite individuals. Since our com- 
mon understanding of self-conciousness excludes the additional 
copies, the natural way of looking at the universe is now to con- 
sider it as a plurality or society of selves, not any longer as a 
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single self. Accordingly, if we go on to deny the validity of 
this new idea, we are forced to change our method in some de- 
gree. The great effort of the early Hegelians was to show how 
the physical categories imply and enter into the higher category 
of self-consciousness ; the more recent argument insists rather 
that they -must enter into a higher unity, but it leaves the ' how ' 
very much in the dark. For Professor Royce it is only the 
social and ethical categories which are now finally intelligible ; 
the physical concepts for him, quite as much as for Mr. Bradley, 
are only relatively valid — relatively valid, i. e., in the peculiar 
sense that we are quite unable to see how they exist in the ab- 
solute, or what meaning they can have as applied to his life. 
Professor Royce, however, stops short with the physical con- 
cepts ; it is only with Mr. Bradley that we find the tendency car- 
ried to its conclusion, and every statement that we can make 
about the absolute overridden and annulled in a unity forever 
beyond our comprehension. I do not believe a mere ' must,' 
apart from 'how,' can ever satisfy philosophy, but I cannot 
here attempt a criticism of the argument upon which this new 
attitude is based. 

In the discussion of the previous pages we have found our- 
selves continually coming up against the difficulties which are 
connected with the relation of the Absolute to time, and before 
closing, I shall need to say a few words upon this most difficult 
of subjects. I make no pretensions to being able to settle the 
question, but in what has been said there is a certain point of 
view involved, which may profitably be made a little more ex- 
plicit. 

I suppose there is a general agreement that the Absolute can- 
not be conceived as in time, in the sense of being enveloped by it. 
It should be equally clear that in some sense the aspect of time, 
the temporal series, must be in the Absolute, for the appearance 
of time certainly exists, and has to be placed somewhere. On 
Mr. Bradley's theory, it enters into the Absolute in a way incon- 
ceivable by us, and is changed there to something quite unlike 
its apparent form ; in that case we are of course absolved from 
trying to understand it. But if we reject this conception of the 
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Absolute, and hold that the ultimate nature of reality is intelligible, 
we still have a choice of standpoints. The position of Green is 
that reality is timeless, in the sense that it is to be conceived 
as a thought content. I have already had something to say of 
this conception, and I maintain that it fails altogether to get rid 
of time. If, indeed, we take thought as abstract, we get a time- 
less fact, but only because we have abstracted from time ; and if 
we take thought as concrete, it is as much a process as anything 
else. The fact that we can, in thought, mean a whole which 
occupies time, does not make it necessary to suppose that the 
whole reality has been crowded into this one thought-moment ; 
it has its own extended existence, and we can think it as a 
whole simply because there is a unity of some sort running 
through its temporal progress, which we are able to abstract and 
hold steadily before us. Indeed, if we look more carefully at 
what we mean when we speak of a timeless reality, we shall 
find, I think, that the only alternative to a temporal fact is a 
simultaneous fact ; we reduce a series of events to a single 
moment, but 'a. single moment' and 'simultaneity' are just 
as much categories of time as succession is. The fact is we 
have not the faintest hint of a category by which concrete exist- 
ence can be thought apart from time duration. 1 And if we are 
to choose between succession and contemporaneity, I do not 
think there is any doubt as to which most truly characterizes 
reality. To make reality exist in a single moment of conscious- 
ness is to take away all meaning from the world. To be sure, 
we may still affirm that the relations which thus are found in 
reality are not to be taken in any order, but must be thought in 
the order of time ; 2 but if this order of thought has any mean- 
ing apart from just the temporal process itself, I fail utterly to 
see it. 

But, it may be said, there must be a unity which transcends 

1 The continual intrusion of the time element in the form of a subjective reproduc- 
tion gradually realized, or an " altered appearance of a timeless reality," after it is 
supposed to have been completely exorcised, is very noticeable in all such attempts. 
Cf. Green, Vol. I, pp. 91, 127, 131 ; Caird, Mind, Vol. VIII, p. 546, Lit. and 
Phil., Vol. II, p. 447. 

2 Green, Vol. I, p. 478. 
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time ; otherwise it would be impossible that our experience should 
be connected. Of course I do not deny the unity ; I only think 
it should be a kind of unity which does not contradict the ap- 
parent demand that events should be thought as successive, and 
not as simultaneous. The temporal series is as a whole a unity 
not in time, but it is a unity as a temporal series. 1 Now, to de- 
termine what the nature of this unity is, we have not to depend 
upon any power of metaphysical invention, but have only to 
analyze our experience as it actually exists. And we find this 
experience, in the form always of a process, in which the present, 
as an ever-moving point of reality made actual, rises above the 
level of the somehow less actual past and future. Now this in- 
volves two things. In the first place, the past itself is present in 
the form of memory, and the future in the form of expectation. 
This function of memory is recognized by Green, 2 but not, I think, 
adequately. It is only half the truth to say that in knowledge 
the past is actually present as past ; 3 besides its actual present 
existence as memory, there is also the real past which is not now 
present, but which, nevertheless, cannot be ignored. To appeal 
to memory, however, is not enough by itself to secure a genuine 
unity ; if the remembered fact and the memory of the fact are 
different things, then only the latter, once more, is really existent, 
and the former has passed into nothingness. We need to add to 
the existence of the past in memory, the further specification that, 
through memory, it continues to exert a real influence by its rela- 
tion to the purpose of life. In this way we get what for us seems 
the only possible reconciliation of two apparently opposing de- 
mands. Things are, indeed, related eternally ; their meaning and 
value, that is, never passes but is continually present to the 
eternal consciousness as a factor which, by its relation to the 
purposive unity of God's life, never ceases to have a part, and a 
recognized part, in determining what the future is to be ; and yet, 
on the other hand, the past is really past, and as such has a reality 

iCf. Caird, Mind, Vol. VIII, p. 548. 
"Vol. I, p. 507 ; II, p. 186. 

3 II, pp. 16, 73. Cf. I, p. 114: "That which is past in reality is to the self 
present." 
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which is not the actuality of the present. And if we are inclined 
to complain because a fact does not always retain the same kind 
of reality which it possesses as a present fact, the only answer is 
that the very conception of purpose necessitates the progressive 
actualization of one step or stage after another ; and if we prefer 
to a life of purpose the dead level of an all-complete sameness of 
inaction, our preference has taken a direction which reality appar- 
ently has not seen fit to approve. 

But it still may be said that we have not yet got rid of the 
antinomies of time as applied to this continuous process. And 
my answer is that while we can never imagine a reality which is 
absolutely inclusive of time, we yet are in a position now to see 
how, in principle, the difficulty may be solved. The explana- 
tion seems to be this : that time, in so far as it presents antino- 
mies, is a product of thought, and as such has no place in the 
absolute life, which finds no need for thinking in the ordinary 
sense. This may seem to be going back to Mr. Bradley's posi- 
tion that time is only a finite category which in the absolute is 
entirely transformed ; but really it is quite different. Because 
the reality of time is different from the thought of time, 1 as the 
reality of a sensation is different from the thought of a sensation, 
it does not follow that my thought may not mean the reality, 
and know that it means it. The transcendence of time in the 
absolute is not something of a quality unknown to us, but it is 
present in type, again, in our own lives. Take, once more, an active 

1 Every concept has this two-fold aspect — its aspect for us as we use it practically, 
and the real fact for which it stands in ultimate existence. The categories are the 
tools by which we overcome the isolation and disconnectedness of parts of reality as 
they first come to us, and bring them into relation to the rest of the world. In their 
practical use, therefore, they involve the assumption that they are relations which are 
induced upon realities with a separate existence of their own, since it is by thus start- 
ing from a part, as if it were complete, and then passing on to other parts, that our 
knowledge moves. Causation, e. g., assumes at the beginning two separate objects 
with their own nature, and an influence passing between them. If, now, philosophy 
leads us to the recognition that we must start from the whole, and not the parts, and 
if we come to conceive of this whole as a unitary conscious life, the reality for which 
the concept stands in this life will obviously have to be reinterpreted. . But there 
will be always some real, fact in God's life for which it stands. Causation, e. g., 
will base itself upon the actual movement of God's experience, and the interdepen- 
dence of elements within this as mutually conditioning one another by their relation 
to the meaning of the activity. 
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experience of the highest type, say of artistic creation, where we 
are absorbed in something which does not require reflective 
thinking, and where, as we progress, there is a direct perception 
of the meaning we are trying to express as a whole, and of the 
relations of the various steps to it, those which are still to come 
as giving direction to the victorious progress of our creative ac- 
tivity, and those which we have passed as conditioning the point we 
have at any time reached, and having their value still preserved 
in it. The more self-contained and absorbing such an experience 
is, and the less need there is to stop and think our way out of dif- 
culties, the nearer we are to overcoming, in feeling, the antino- 
mies of time ; the whole is a real unity, not of dead sameness, but 
of progress, which has no sense of its own temporal relations except 
as these actually enter as an integral part into the value of the 
meaning which it expresses. Now, of course, any act of ours is 
limited, and will soon come to an end ; and then we are com- 
pelled to place it in the time series. Just so long as it continues, 
however, it does not seem to be in time ; it is simply itself pro- 
gressing. The placing it definitely in time is an act of the par- 
ticular sort which we call thinking, and which arises only when 
the active experience is checked. Now we have to get our ideas 
about the world by thinking ; our knowledge starts from a very 
small section of reality, and is enlarged by gradual accretions. 
Any such section we have, accordingly, to place in time, with 
something before and after it. And it really is in time, in so far 
as these time relations point to a real fact in the absolute experi- 
ence, a real value for it, which we may perhaps best call the 
sense of progress, as opposed to sameness. The difficulty comes 
when we carry this way of dealing with parts of reality over to 
reality as a whole, and place this in an absolute time. But the 
invincible tendency which we have to do this is an incident of 
the way in which experience comes to us — a string of partial 
and disconnected acts, representing a variety of ends, with inter- 
vals between them when we are compelled to stop acting ; and, in 
order to understand the conditions which confront us and get 
started again, we tend to reduce the process of reality to the static 
form of thought. Reality itself, however, never stops ; the sec- 
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tion which, more or less arbitrarily, we cut off and take as a fin- 
ished product, is as a matter of fact continually moving forward 
to new forms of existence, and we only take it as fixed for prac- 
tical reasons, because we could not manage it if it were con- 
stantly changing on our hands ; it will not wait for us to find 
out what we need to know about it, and so we falsify it to some 
extent, and ignore its continuance, in so far as this is unessential 
to our present purpose. We do not, accordingly, date an event 
in time except as we get outside the immediate experience, and 
take it as a whole of thought, for the purpose of examining it ob- 
jectively. This is more evident as regards the end of an experience 
— an experience cannot recognize itself as ended, except as we stop 
its progress, by making it an object of thought — but it is equally 
true of the beginning. An experience has, for itself, in so far as 
it is absorbed in its own meaning, no sense of a beginning as a 
point in time which something precedes ; anything that goes be- 
fore, whether it be blank time or filled time, is for it non-exis- 
tent. Whatever has relevancy to the experience is not before it, 
but becomes by that very fact a part of it, save by an arbitrary 
division. Of course we can have an experience where thoughts 
of previous events intrude which have no essential relationship to 
the matter in hand ; but that is because of the peculiarity of our 
experience, which, along with its dependence on the thinking proc- 
ess, is so loosely knit that irrelevant thoughts are always liable 
to break in. In so far, however, as an experience is of the type 
of active purpose, which is in possession of all the necessary con- 
ditions, and which does not need discursive thought, every possi- 
ble fact that has existence for it is an immediate part of it. But 
thinking an event, as opposed to having it enter into our imme- 
diate experience, implies an obstacle, and so a condition external 
to the one who thinks ; and since for God nothing of the sort 
exists, his experience will be a single inclusive one, not broken 
up like ours by intervals of thinking ; and therefore there will be 
for him nothing that is prior or subsequent with reference to this 
unitary life. Empty time, in which things begin to be, is a natural 
conception for a finite thinking being ; it cannot exist for the ab- 
solute life. But, it may still be said, even if for the experience 
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itself it does not exist, it is really there, as we are compelled to 
recognize as soon as we think about it. But this is reversing 
matters ; things are real as they are for God, and it is our thought, 
starting as it does from a part of reality as if it were complete, 
and then piecing this out by gradual additions, which fails to 
compass reality. Definite position in time, an event which has 
beginning and end, implies that the function of thought in dis- 
regarding that eternal process of reality which is its fundamental 
nature, and taking it as a well defined and complete whole, has 
ultimate validity. But reality is a process, as opposed to the way 
we may take it for the purposes of investigation ; and this we 
can only represent to ourselves as the endlessness of God's life. 1 
Time itself is for God a factor in experience, and outside of ex- 
perience has no existence ; empty time is only the phantom 
which our discursive and partial thought raises. To give to 
God a beginning is to destroy his essential nature, and, by reduc- 
ing a life which is a process to a static point, to blot it out alto- 
gether. 

A. K. Rogers. 

Alfred University. 

1 A distinction ought to be made between two uses of the word ' purposive ' or ' tele- 
ological. ' Teleology may imply that the end of action is a distinct result, and that the 
activity itself is only a means to this finished product, which is distinguishable from 
it, and to which it leads up. But this is to take away all positive value from the ac- 
tivity itself, and make it merely a means to an end ; and so at the same time implicitly to 
make the essence of reality a static fact after all, and progress only a temporary in- 
cident. What I mean is, of course, rather the end as actually realizing itself in life ; 
value inheres in the process and each step of the process on its own account, and 
not in its relation to some future result, which may or may not be attained. This is 
Mr. Hobhouse's "organism." 



